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Original Papers from Contributors. 


PARAL AOPA POO on 


Por the Michigan ‘Farmer, 
‘Culture of the Wheat Crop. 


Enron OF THE Micu. Farmer:—TI once made 
he observation, in an article upon the subject of 
hich I propose to offer a few words to your 
saders, that “the Wheat Crop, being of the first | 
npoftance to our State, any information which | 
vould tend to increase it would be of public 
til ty’—or something of that import. 4d again 
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carpe 

Ke. epeat the assertion; and with the hope that oth- | 

iar ps may get wisdom at.a tess cost than I obtain. | 

ovly wiqmed it, T send you the following for what it is 
orth—as the comparison reflects no particular | 

‘enter mount of credit upon me as a judicious farmer. 

iver 10 There is perhaps nothing connected with his 


reasoul cupation from waich the farmer sustains so 


labout the 25th of that month, with like quantity 
land same variety of seed as before mentioned. 
|Frem this we harvested about fifteen bushels per 


:ply to show (as these are not uncommon experi- 
tments,) what is lost by half tilling our fields, and 


j of some of our best farmers, we are satisfied that this 
| variety of wheat is rarely injured by insects. Amony 


jothers we have the testimony of James Vinero, Esq., 


ON THE Ist & 15th OF EACH MONTH, ) BY |acre+—a difference of only about £2 bushels per) of this county, on this point. Mr. V. says that he 
acre! In+this I have been very particular, sim- | : 


is convinced, trom his own experience and observation, 


| that flint wheat is the best variety for this country, 


‘from sowing too late. Three times out of four, | from the fact that 1 1s rarely if ever injured by the fly. 


‘so faras my observation has extended, four acres 
well prepared, and sown by the first of Septem- 
ber, will produce more than five sowa alter the 
middle of that month. 

I have noticed in papers published in various 
parts of ‘the country, that the fly, or “insect,” 
has injured the wheat crop in many parts of this 
and other states, the present season. 
neighborhood, in the years *39 and °40, the far- 
mers sustained serious loss from this cause. In 
‘the fall of 1840, by mutual consent, all sowed 
very late—very few before the Ist of October— 
and sowed no other than Flint Wheat. Since 
then we have sown at all times, both late and 
early, but generally the flint variety, and have 
not been troubled with the fly. This year, in 


ing each other, of like soil, and both prepared | 
and sown alike and about the same time—one 
with white flint, the other with the kind com- 
moniy known as ‘the *‘bald red chaffed.” The 
flint stands fair, while the red chaff is nut worth | 
harvesting and'threshing. 

Again: Many fields, this year, sre'very much 
injured by rust; but in every case the flint varie- 


| He informs us that he has seen fields of Flint and Red 
| Chaffed wheat, side by side, on the same kind of soil, 
and cultivated precisely alike—and that the tormer 
produced a good crop of plump and heavy grain, while 
the latter (the red chaff,) was so seriously injured by 


on 
he 


the fly that is was scarcely worth harvesting. 


In ‘this| flint variety is also preferable in other respects. It is 
j less liable to injury from rust and shrinkage, and inva- 


riably produces a more plump and heavy kernel than 
the red chaff. The latter, ina very favorable season, 
may produce a greater nuinber of bushels to the acre, 
yet it will not be of so good quality, or weigh as much 
per bushel, as the flint. 

As to the time of sowing, it seems to be the prevail 


Unadilla, there are two fields immediately adjoin- | ing and almost unanimous opinion, among our best 


and most experienced farmers, that wheat should be 
sown late the approaching fall-—particularly in se 
tions where the present crop has been injured by in 


{sects. ‘Ttis is undoubtedly a preventive against the 


insect; yet, with the testimony before us, we should 
think it'unnecessary to sow flint wheat as late as oth- 
er varieties, if indeed any later than usual. We hope 
some of our friends will test these questions, by experi 
ment, the approaching season. We invite ourcorres 








ties much less than the various kinds of red chaff, 
or red berry or kernel. This would seem in my 
opinion, good reasons for recommending ail! 
wheat growers to sow ‘the flint wheat in preter- | 
ence ‘to any other in°common use here. Yet 1) 
would not wish ‘to be understood as believing | 
that the flint wheat is a sure preventive against, 
the ravages of ‘the fly. 

I wish ‘to mention one more fact in connection | 





vere a loss, as from slovenly and half cultivated 
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ange wim Seems to set so slight a value. The past year! 


his fact was most forcibly illustrated, in our| 
eighborhood. ‘In ‘the year #342, Mr. ‘P. ‘. 
wiTd took five acres of ‘land which had produ- 
ed four crops in succession, ‘the last being oats 
ithad never received ahy manure—ani prepar- 
lit for wheat in the following manner: After 
emoving every obstacle to the plough, such as 
rubs and stone, he gave it a‘thdrough plowing 
bout the first of June. A few Weeks alter, the 
“id was harrowed and agaih plowed. This was 
peated again the latter part of August—and on 
nc last day of August it was sown with five 
cks to the acre of White Flint Wheat, free 
om all impurities. When the harvest came 

bund—although the crop was considerably win-| 
killed around the fences, occasioned by the | 
ow lying late in the spring—the field produced: 
’ bushels of beautiful wheat, or a fraction less 

an 374 bushels per acre, which weighed 63 Ibs. 

wts+ BP Xe bushel: (and, by the by, it was cut one 

ct for "FRR" “too early,” as the “ knowing ones’’ said, | 
ners “HB “don’t believe in book farming.”) 
Just 40 rods from this field, I had « field much | 


OTT 


nile 
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her Stree! 
are, wper 





id Mecha?! 
he teat 
every a 


niet! 


with the wheat crop, and I am done for this time. | 


seed in brine, and rolling it in lime, 1 found that | 
the quantity I designed to sow one day was not! 
sufficiently dry, and not having any more lime at, 
hand, I mixed with about four bushels of wheat! 
half a bushel of Grand River Plaster, and then | 
sowed it. ‘This spring, cbserving a very marked | 
difference in the appearance of the wheat, it was! 
some time before the cause occurred to my mind; | 
when upon examination I found that it was pre-_ 
cisely the ground upon which the plastered wheat 
was sown, It could be distingeished ‘almost as | 
far as the field could be seen, by its rank ap-| 
pearance and dark cast or color. It ripened’ 
sooner, and Will produce enough more than that | 
which was not plastcred, sufficient to pay more! 
than 200 per cent on the cost of the plaster, | 
Yours, &c. Gro. W. Ler. | 
Merion, Mich., July, 1844 

| 


Remarks py tHE Eprron.—The foregoing article, | 
like every essay which we have received from the | 
pen ofits author, containsinformation of importance to! 
farmers. The revult of the experiment mentioned, 


pondents ts continue the discussion of this subject. 


For the Michigan Farmer 
Bots. 
‘aN OUNCEOF PREVENTIVE IS WORTH A POUND OF CURL.” 
Mr. Moorn:—Tell the readers of the Farmer, 
that if they wish to secure their horses from the 
pain and death occasioned by bots, to pursue the 


elds—nor any thing that he ioses upon which |Last year, atter washing the wheat designed for | following directions ; 


Warm a bowl of water a little above the tem 
perature of blood heat; go to the horse after the 
egg has been deposited ; hold your hand in the 
water untilit is thoroughly warmed; then pass 
it gently over the leg of the horse where the eye 
is deposited. Then look into your hand. and | 
need not ted you what you will see. The time 
for domg ‘this, to show the greater effect, is when 
the small blue fly appears, which frequntly cau 
ses the horse to bite his legs andside. When 
you have satisfied your curiosity by catching the 
young grub in your hand, then take a cloth wet 
with the warm water, and move it gently over 
the horse wherever the eggs are deposited—dip- 
ing the cloth freqnently in the water to keep up 
the temperature, and squeezing out a part of the 
water before applying it to the horse. Then it 
you wish to see what you have got, strain the 
water, or pour it off very slowly. T'ry it. 

It is said by one who has taken great pains to 
ascertain the fact, that the empty egg is deposit 
ed upon the hair of the horse by the female fly, 
with the lower end of the shell open; that the 


~ lative to the preparation of trotnd for wh i le fly 

«. Syd ‘ : rels he preparat Sround tor wheat, is ad-| male fly appears soon after and impregnates the 
n_ Trae above np so tar as ee fa~' ditional testiniony against the prevailing mode of the| egg 28 it hangs to the horse. Svon “after this, 
» fC concerned, which had been broken up’ preat mass of our farmers, as exhibited in the smalj| the black fly appears. ‘The horse in biting the 


ents ot ‘ifm’ Produced one crop after the common mode | 
arimers # the country. This was very well plowed, in| 

: month of June, in the year before mentioned. 
& & Baiting the first weeks of September following | 


‘as harrowed and again plowed, and sown: 


amount of labor bestowed upon their summer fallows. 
The remarks of ‘our correspendent relative to the | 
White Flint Wheat, are also imipdrtant. From our} 


own observation, and the experiments and testimony! 


fly, often brings his moist and warm tongue or 

lips in contact with the egg, at which time the 

young grub attaches itself to the lips or tongue 

of the horse. B. Crures, 
Talmadge, Mich., July 24, 1944. 
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Rotation of Crops. | hoof, which is more apt to catch a round stone in 
‘The following principles are laid dowa by Chap- the crook of the shve than otherwise. 
vg x : Do not feed with grain, especially corn, when 
tal for Bpotatees Of comps — & _a horse is-warm,.or very much fatigued; if you 
1. All plants exhaustthe soil, ‘They are part- do, you may founder and. ruin him. 
'y supported by the earth, the juices from which, If you want your horse to last and your car- 
consutute an unportant part of their nourishment.) riage also, drive moderately. : 
2. All plants do not exhaust tue soil equally.| _ Do not keep a horse too fat nor too lean, as ei- 
\\r and water help nourish them; different kinds! ther disqualify him for hard labor. ; 
ot plants require the same nourishment in differ- | The wore kindness and good temper Is exten- 
ent degrees. | ded to a horse,.the better will he behave in return. 
' Bad temper and bad habits come generally from 
bad usage.— Turf Book. 


> 


3, Plants of different kinds do not exhaust the! 
#oil in the same manner, Plants with spindle or, 


‘ap roots, draw nourishment from layers of soil, rm BEES Pu rey Ww tudy 
11 contact with the lower part of the root, while} 4@R!CCLTURAL PuBLicaTions.— e must study 


iuose whose roots are spread near the surface, 0" Profession; we have many judiciously apn: 
exhaust only that part of the soil. ducted periodicals, and many scientific works, 
; | and no man who has a proper pride in his profes- 

sion but reads some agricultural paper with all 
the zest that ever a politician devoured a partizan 
journal. These productions from practical far- 
mers, amuse, interest, and instruct. They excite 
at portion of the ys to increased exertion;—inspire us with confi- 
dence in undertakings which otherwise would be 

®. All piants do not foul the soil equally.) abandoned upon the first failure;—give us plans, 
Viants are said to foul the soil when they pro-| the most approved, for all our farm buildings and 
mote or permit the growth of weeds. Plants which implements;—make suggestions which are often 
Lave not large leaves fitted to cover the ground,| of the greatest importance: indeed, they act as 
foul the soil, | **a friend in need,”—as a wise counsellor, a ju- 
rom the above principles, the following con-| dicious, experienced adviser. These papers are 

| of such importance, and are as necessary to the 
| farmer in the successful prosecution of his farm- 

1. That however well the soil may be, it can-| ing as the political newspaper is to the statesman, 
vot nourish a long succession of Crops without) or the ‘reports of cases’ to the lawyer.—- Bowie's 
becoming exhausted, | Address. 

2. Each harvest impoverishes the soil to acer-| 
tain extent, depending upon the degree of nour- 
ishment which it restores to the earth. 

3. The cultivation of spindle, or tap roots, 
ought to succeed that of runnieg and superficial 


roots. 


}. All plants do not restore to the soil either 
the same quantity or the same quality of manure. 
‘The grains exhaust a soil the most, and repair 
tie injury the least. While some leguminous 
plants restore to the soil a gre 
juices they receive from it. 


usions have been drawn: 


Curr ror Unruty Mitkers.—Make a pen of 

| just the size that the cow can comfortably stand 
in, and no more. This you can do in the corner 
of your yard, by setting down three posts, and 
| boarding them up fence-like, leaving them open 
4. Itis necessary to avoid returning too soon t the end to drive in the cow. Let * apne be 
io the cultivation of the same or analogous kinds | left open at the side where you wish to milk. — 
af veoetables. in the same soil. | Put your cow into it and fasten her in by stretch- 
5. Itis unwise to allow two kinds of plants. ing a chain across the end of the pen behind her. 
which admit of the ready growth of weeds among | Phen take a.plece of rope, say fifteen feet long, 
them. to be raised in succession, and tie one end of it to a post behind the cow, 
6. Those plants that derive their principal sup-| 24 near its length distant from her: 42 the ares 
port from the soil, should not be sown exeepting | &° end to the leg of the animal, just above vd 
when the soil.is. sufliciently provided with ma-| f00t, draw it back as much as it would naturally 
. ‘be for her to be milked. Then sit down and 


pure i 


7 Whee the eoil-enbibite symptoms of ex. milk the cow at your leisure. It will take a man 
stion. from successive harvests, the oultiva-| 2" Seen ane-3 half to make the pen; and when| 
n of those plants which restore most to the, CPC made, it - very little ve than 2 _ 
should be resorted to | without. She may object going into it the first 
».l0U CSO . as - . . n 
;and second time, but will afterwards. give no 
: - ce trouble. —NSelected. 
Errors in the Treatment of Horses. ; mee | 
Where o hare shine or-nheurecat eames wands): 4809" Farming.—it may be laid down as a 
yier « ! SC St > : ADS, « > 2 »” . ane . 
ned obiect, and which all Pentel horses vill | standing rule, and as a: guide to direct our exer- 
aiiok aamsk ebetuls ‘vorse than that, tons, that all good farming, the whole of that 
Oo, never speak Sarpy, or, worse yan la ; ; \; r b ° ted i t 
him—-if vou would avoid his startine next, Process by which bad land is to be converted into 
™ ad paren the shite ot on other similar obiace good, or land naturally good and productive is to 
sinhaaiateiadaieel ae oa confirmed be continued in that state,. is comprised in the 
\;1uost any horse may. be breught to a confirmed : celine 7 rare, eee a - 
jabitofshying by such treatnent. What should three following operations of husvandy: & 20 
we done, then? Check him to awalk;-give him) ¢@*Y off all.stagnant and superfluous water, by 
U . i Bs ‘ ae < Ne > | Ae ° ° “. a 1 Se 6 mn 
to sce the object, and he will take [ttle or no| ™eans of judicious draining. 2. To return, 
tice of it. If ahorse stumbles or trips, it is through the medium of manure, the strength 
if f ° ail = by t > Ss . @ ma ms 
common practise to strike hiw for it “ppis| and fertility which has been extracted from the 
omc actise S { . $| - : ai : an ¥ 
will not mend his habits of tripping and stum- land by cropping. 3: To eradicate all noxious 
; ' weeds, that the strength of the manure may be 
thrown into the crops and not into the weeds.— 


iiiog, but will. add to them,. if he-bas spirit, that 
f soringine forward with dangerous quickness | r . . 
; ene . Raaestorne’s Remarks on Lancashire Farming. 


whenever it occurs—as he will expect the lash to eles 5 
low as a matter of course. The remedy if it TranspLastine Froir Trees 1x AUTUMN.— 
vane called on, to oy an eye upon the rou Capt. Josiah Lovest, of Beverly, Maso plant 
fs oat ; ; © his fruit trees between the 20th of August and) 
is apprehended, tighten the reins and enliven the), 4 of Septeumber—immediately after the summer 
otse, but never strike him after the accident. | drought. whien tie summer growth of wood has) 
\s you would save the strength and wind of ripened. He cuts off all the leaves before remo-| 
your horse, drive slowly up hill; and as you would ying with a pair of sharp scisors, and then in the; 
save his lunbs, and-your,own,.drive slowly down morning of aclear day, raises it and places the | 
till. reots in a tub-of soapsuds till.afternoon;-then re- 
Never wash off your horse with cold water plants it. He also grafts in autumn, (he does 
when he is hot, or let him drink it freely in that pot. mention at what time,) for fruit for the next 
state, If the water is quite warm it will not’ year.—Hoveys Magazine. 
hurt him, — 

Do not.permit the smith,. when he shoes your: Musquitors.—Parley’s Magazine says, to get 
horse, to ent out any portion of the-soft. part, or, rid of musquitves, take a few hot coals on a shov- 
what is called the frog of the foot; this-isapt to el or chafing dish, and burn upon them sotne 
gradually draw in the quarters of the hoof, and brown sugar in your parlors and bed rooms, —- 
oripple the animal, nd is rccommended only by you effectually. banish or destroy every one for 








the smooth appearance it gives the bottom of the. the night.. 


= 
“ Fifty Years Sinee.” 

The New York Mirror contains an essay ,. 
the manners and customs fifty years-since, wh). 
is full of admonition to the present generatio.. 
Fifty years malies a great change,not only jin t), 
condition of an individual, butin the habits a,, 
principles of society. We make an extract: 
the benefit of our readers,.male and female. '[; 
writer says :. 

“When Washington was President, his y); 
knit stockings in Philadelphia, and the nuti,, 
made dough-nuts and cakes between Christinas q;, 
New Year ;. now the married ladies are too proy, 
to make dough-nuts, besides they don’t knoy 
how,.so they even send to Madam Pampacour ,; 
some other French eake-baker, and buy spony, 
cake at three dollars a pound. In those ¢\; 
New York was full of substantial comforts: yoy 
it is fullof splendid misery ; then there were ;, 
grey headed spinsters (unless they were ugly \y. 
deed,) fora man could get married for a dolix:, 
and begin house-keeping for twenty,-and in ws! 
ing his clothes and in cooking his vituals, t), 
wife saved more money than it took to suppor 
her. 

Now, I have known a minister to get five hiyn. 
dred dollars for buckling a couple, then win, 
cake and et ceteras, five hundred more—\«. 
ding clothes and jewels, a thousand —six or seve: 
bundred in driving to the Springs or some descr. 
ted mountain, then a house must be got for ei): 
hundred dollars per annum,. and furnished at 1 
expense of two or three thousand—and when « 
is done, his pretty wife can neither make a cak: 
nor put an apple in a dumpling.—Then a 
must be got at ten dollars per month—a chai. 
bermaid, a laundress,. and. seamstress at sever 
dollars each, and as the fashionable folly ot th 
day has-banished.the mistress: from the kitches, 
those blessed helps aforesaid reign supreme, an, 
while master and mistress are playing cards in th: 
parlor, the servants are playing the devil in ti: 
kitchen—thus lighting the candle at both enis 
itsoon burns out.. Poverty comes in at the doo 
and drives love out of the window. It is this 
stupid and expensive nonsense which deterss, 
many unhappy old bachelors from entering t! 
state of blessedness; hence you find more deat!s 
than marriages.” 

Dairying, 

Experiments are being made with glass milk-par: 
in England. It is thought by some that they wil lx 
found very excellent articles. The price, it is said \ 
not be high, and it is supposed that they have ane’: 
vantage on account of the purity of the metal, a1 
there being no risk. of any injurious action which may 
damage the cream or prevent it from rising. Che 
China has been recommended and sometimes tried 
milk pans. 

It is thought by some that milk pans should be =i 
low. The subject was discussed ata Jate agricul! 
meeting in England. One man stated that hie believe 
it had been demonstrated that the same measur? 
milk poured into a vessel allowing it to stand two 
ches deep, would cast nearly twice as much crea’ 
it would do if its depth were eightinches. Nov 
the experience of a dairymen in this country ast 
with this? We should be glad toknow. At thes 
ting above alluded to, Mr. Graves stated that leo” 
found that in hisown dairy that a piece of Saltpe’ 
about the size of a hazel-nut, dissiolved in warm 


iter, and mixed with.every gallon of: new milk as” 


as il 1s strained, not only caused it to cast its creé 
better, but had the effect of removing from the bu 
every disagreeable-flavor arising from the herbaz’® 
particular pastures, such small addition to the mulk « 
'so well known and simple saline substance impal": 
to it a wholesome character, rether.thaa otierwis 
in a-dietetic point of view. 

We have seen saltpetre used in this way with 2% 
effect.—Alb. Cult. 


Faurr Trees—An excellent plan for preve™ 
‘ting young fruit trees from becoming hide-bour: 
and moesy, and for promoting their health »™ 
growth,.is to take a bucket of soft+soap, and a 
ply it with a brash to the stem or trank from 7 
to bottom;. this cleanses the bark and destto!® 
the worms or the eggs of insects; and the 5” 
becoming dissolved by rains, descends to the 1° 
and causes-the tree to grow vigorously.. 


‘og, 
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From the Cultivator. | 


The Settler in a New Country, | 


i 


Messrs. Evrrors:—I! have seen in the, 


cultivator some inquiries as to the best mode , 


if clearing land, and the general management | 
of a new farm, and | ain half inclined to give | 
you my notions en the subject; merely premi- 
ising that if { could wield such a pen as your | 
correspondent Solon Robinson, whom may 
Heaven long preserve, I should feel much | 


upon, and parallel with this, all that could be our new farm, and during which we encoun 
made to reach it, or conveniently piled upon tered those privations peculiar to the pionev: 
it were cet for this purpose. The brush was | life, were years of hard labor it is true, but 
cut from the truaks; and piled carefully and mow we at our ease look back upon them, we 
seperately into heaps, experience proving that could hardly from our whole lives, select the 
the neatness of the ‘fallow’ after the burning same number, in which we have enjoyed more 
was much depending on this opperation. positive happiness. ‘hose who have always 
Some choppers negiet this piling of the brush, | resided in places long settled, are often heard 
merely felling the trees, or perhaps lopping to wonder thatso many who settle and culti- 
the branches a little, trusting to a dry season vate our new districts, should be willing, a: 


more confidence that this paper would not be 
-onsigned to your Baalam box. 
her {t is now some forty-three years since I left 
ati’ -he old homestead in the land of steady habits 
and with tolerable spirits, but less money, 
made my way to one of the interior towns 
he of this State, then on the verge et the white 
: settlements, and into which some three or four 
a fanilies had the year before preceded me. A 
7 jut of 100 acres was selected, on which an 





in ax blowhad never been struck, and which 
liar, wasa mile from the nearest neighbor. Beep, 
ish lark, and majestic were those primeval for- 
: vests; and a formidable undertaking it was to 


port ye buried in them, with the bupe of working 
ones self out into the light of day, and the rays 
of the glorious sun, But few were the pla- 
ves in those days from which a glimpse of the 
cuuntry around could be seen, and where such 





giimpses could be had nothing met the eye but | 


land a thorough burn, to save this additional soon as their farms are cleared, and they can 
labor; but nine times out of ten, the labor | begin, as it is called, to enjoy life, to pull up 
saved in the choping, was doubled in the final stakes and again plunge into the wilderness to 
lodging and burning. undergo the privations from which they have 
After the chopping was completed, the but just escaped. [| do not participate in sach 
brash dried, and all hands ready, came burn~ teelings. Tam not certain, that even now | 
‘ing the ‘faliow.’ For this purpose a hot dry could not be induced to seek a new home in 


‘day, with but a gentle wind is to be pres the woods; ind ed | am certain of it, could 
‘ferred; since the fire burns the cleanest ina the activity, health, and spirits of the past b 
idry day, and no matter how still the day may jrecalled. [should not, it is true, crave the 
ae . ; : = Se Bee .: eee unre 
ibe, there will always be wind enough as soon | privilege of again being obliged to go twenty 
fas the fires are well burning. ln setting the miles to mill; fifteen miles toa store, or black- 
fires it is always best to begin on the leward smiths; or eighteen miles to a post-office; but 
ss s . | 45 Ava » nies wal Alera 
lside; unless the whole is so dry that when || should like to have the pleasure of again 
‘once kindled the fire wi'l ran over the whole seeing nature in her wild bat comely undress; 
lof the ground, when the windward side may see the beautiful red deer scarcely frigh- 
ibe taken. {f the brash is well piled, and ful. tened by the presence of man, sec king th 
ly dried, little will be left after the fire, but the fallows and the fields, as ifinviting protection; 
Fa . . ’ . + - encioety . mn} ; 

jtrunks of the trees, and in many cases a large |to see the elements of socicty combining in- 
|portion of the smallest of these will be con- to a healthy and rational organizatien; to par- 
jsumed. If the trunks were not cut up into ticipate in that kindly, brother-like feeling, 
isuitable lengths before the burning, this work | Which is always found among the settlers of a 


icomes next; if already cut up, the logging, "ew district, and which [ regret to say so of- 


ight vie vast unbroken sea of foilage, with per- 
ee haps a few blue smokes curling up through | 
so the tree tops, and showing where some ad. | 
= F venturer like myself had established himself. | 
i The first undertaking was the house for the | 


funily. A fine clear spring determined its | 





rth nosition; a small space was cleared of the un- |), swage . 

Sie ; : , i If chopping is neat work, logging is the dir- 

chen, Jerwood, and a house made of logs and cov. !.. age : PT og 
os itiest that occurs in clearing land; and tow 


, and ered with boards was soon constructed. Lone- 
n te ly were the first nights passed in that pioneer 
building, with the wind moaning through the 
tall trees that overhung the humble residence; 
» this the light from the wood fire that burned at one 
rss) A cod of the earth floor, throwing its fitful flash- 
esthrough the crevices, upon the massive 
cats MB uoks that stood like giant sentinels in the 
gloom; and the owls scared from their retreats 
ia the hollow trees, or attracted by the unwon- | . , 
italia 0 % Le Gee, help 8 ithe kind commeuly constructed in new dis- 
te c s . . are : > a > » dl 
a Pe 43 y r ; : : ‘tricts of ceuntry. 
ipa solitudes, held a clamorous serenade of tu-whit! | ue ' ‘ 
‘Hl w-whoo! in all its modifications, about the, 28 the clearing of land, the disposal of the 
. ’ ' ~ = . » 
iwelling. It was truly a serious matter to) coun ne si a vay ne. rsa reer 
|, ani fim coptemplate the vast amount of labor that |COMSCquence. = A hey are scarcely needed on 
hws fmm would be requisite to fell, burn, or remove the |"! soil; indeed if left as they lie in masses 
iarest covering of the soil, and convert the |e" burning, they are positively injurious, 
~ ° “e * ogbe levery attlep « ‘Kt ta a) ney i " « 
wild woodlands into fruitfui fields; but willing |PVCTY Settler Ina new country Knowing that 
: | ; . »} 
e sha wands and stout hearts were brought to the |? wheat grows in the places where the ashes 
, * j . 2 d > ES Pe ft ic > Pre 
sal work, and while the merry ring of the axes |! the log piles are left. It is the custom 
~ ,e4 ba * . } , ¢ + g : ] @ 
were heard on every side, the “opening spread | gent rally to gather the ashes, and sell them 
space,” and the fears of the creas that | the potash manufacturer, or else construct 
some unlucky tree might crush in its downfall ('°™ ddl bhiické ial 
‘ie rude hut, were speedily dissipated by the | 9: o>. ao se 9 — ‘ peta a - oe at 
prostration of all from which such a danger |50'¢ UStally ata respectable profit, | It Is pers 
could be apprehended. © |haps the best way of disposing of them, to 
; Sait scatter them with a shovel over the unbornt 
ltwas the beginning of summer; the heavy * coe wer the uapare 


iting up the timber, after the brush is burned, 





‘cing must be selected, and cut in suitable 


inut, basswood &c., are generaly chosen, 
where they can be had, and lengths of ten or 























~ we ¥: ° s ? 2923 (2030 J a y ,° je ities cane P 
rm BM vilage wore its freshest green, and the elm, |°P°°° of the fallow, as cultivated soils Sar ae 
as fueed all the alkaline matter that can be fur- 


maple and linden, were successively laden | 


‘he indescribable perfume which filled the airy" and valuable of the class. 


tir day passed, before the blossoms had ceas. great care must be taken to see that the wheat 


ose tl to exhale their odors from their withered |is properly covered around the numerous 
ih MR Ups. A practised woodsman had heard the |Stumps that occur. If left to the harrow alone 

nag of the chopping, and under his guis there will be several feet around each that 
wil YP acre after acre was prepared for the will produce no grain, and will be pretty cer. 
pon orbing. The slope of the land, the proxim. | '@ia to be occ ipied, by some'pernicious weeds. 
ith oolgm’Y 40d inclination of the trees, all had 10 be} A man should follow the hatrow with a 
snd arf Sidered, before the chopping was done, as|hoe, and see that the whole surface of the 


rom to * these things the facility of ‘burning’ and | ground is stirred, and the sced in every place 
esto “Sging’ were mainly depending. Where it | covered. 


oe "8 possible, some huge tree was felled, and| ‘The first half dozen years spent by us on 





‘lengths for rails. Chestnut, red elm, butters | 


frocks and trousers, are very apt to call down | 
ithe anathemas of the washer-woman. — In cut- | 


a sufficient quantity of the best kinds for fen. | 


itwelve feet make the best rails for worm fence, | 


thes on the spot, and cenvert them into | 


. , he mM. ¢ ashes are ¢ »cheay-{| And their branches lie 
with flowers. Never shall | forget the rich, | nished them, and ashes are among the cheap. | i e | 


’s tree after tree was cut down, and day af.| In sowing wheat on newly cleared lands | 


j 
} 
} 
; 
| 


or the rolling of logs into heaps preparatory |‘ is lost in that stony selfishness which usu: 
to their being burned, may commence at once. ally atterds the accumulation of wealth; and 
[n logging three men are required at one team |t0 witness the building up of those associa: 
‘two to roll the logs and one to draw them, tions which attend, and at the same ume pro 


mote civilization. 
A BackwoovsMAn. 


The World is a Farm. 

Tie world is a farm, parceled out here and there, 
Into lots of ten thousand dimensions; 
All under the superintendence and care 


Of onk of undoubted intentions. 


Honest men are the wheat, while rouves are the tares 
(So divines say the parable teachies, 
And thistles are found in contentions and eares, 


Whose touch to the nerve often reaches. 


Deceit is a serpent concealed in our way, 
And slander a scorpion that stings us; 
Inteinp’rance a wevil, that gnaws niglit and day, 


And at last into poverty brings us. 


The ladies are roses—so amateurs say— 
(May purity save them from seandal, ) 
But once in a while we meet one in our way, 


Whose tongue has a touch of the bramble. 


And friendships are flow’rs that grow wild on thy 
Away trom tumult and revel, (lawn, 
And when we behc'd them uprooted and tern, 


‘Tis a trespass methinks by the d——l, 


The rich are the “bay trees,’’ that thrive for a spell, 
And each plant in their shade is halt wither’d; 

Till they by the ax of nrsfortune are tell, 

prostrate and shiver'd. 


In the spring time of youth, ev'ry 'eat, bud and blade, 


Gathers treshness each hour that passes; 


t 


Buta tine comes at last, when they wither and fade, 
le 


es wither'd in masses. 


As grass that 


Could we from the top, of that high mountain gaze, 
Whence kingdorns of earth were discover’d; 

What a harvest we'd see ready ripe for the grave, 
And which thitker must surely be gather’d. 


The wild savage horde and the city’s full throng, 
The sythe of old time would be sweeping, 
And all at his touch would be carried along 
To that home where like harvests are keeping, 
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JACKSON, AUGUST 1, 1844. 
Special Notice to Delinquents t 
(( 7” With this number we commence sending 
bills to delinquent subscribers. We have over 
1000 due us on subscription to the Farmer, and 
cannot longer sustain It properly unless subseri- 
bers cancel their indebtedvess. It is hoped that 
rach and all interested, will promptly respond to 














this notice. Money may be safely transmitted, 
by l’ost-Masters, free of expense; and a reccipt | 
will be returned if desired. 


| 
j 
' 


Encorragement—-(iood Examples. 
Ovr grateful thanks are tendered to the many good 
friends who have rendered us essential services in ob- 
taining subseribersto the Farmer since the commence- 
nent of the present volume. Such favors are ever 
highly appreciated, and we trust those whoconfer them 
will never regret their exertions in behalf of this Jour- 
nal Weare the more sensible of our obligations to 
these friends from the apparent apathy and neglect of | 
many subseribers in delaying the payment of their 
-ubscriptions—and whi'e we return thanks to the for- 
wer tor the sub tantial encouragement they have ex- 
tended, we solicit those who are in arrears for the Far- 
mer to also give us some proofof approbation and en- 
couragement. 

A Goow Eximere!—D. M. Sxixner, Esq., of 
Jianover, in this county, has obtained over THinTY 
-ubseribers to the Farmer. The papers are all for- 
warded in one package, and taken by Mr. S.’s imme- 
dvate neighbors and fellow townsmen. Mr. S. is the 
more entitled to credit from the tact that he has 10 no 

nstance taken the per centage allowed to agents, but 
coven the benefit of it to subscribers, by furnishing 
them the paper twenty-five per cent less than our terms 
iw single copiea, He has done this much to extend 

e circulation of the Farmer, because he considered 
1: worthy of support ana beneficial to the farming 
community. We trust that he (and all others who 
have assisted, or may hereafter assist us, im like man- 
ner,) will receive a richer reward than our feeble 
hough hearty thanks, in the consciousness which er- 
iss trom doing good. 

\xoTHER.—H. B. Hotsxoox, Faq., P. M. at Ply- 
:south, Wayne County, recently subscribed for twelve 
We commend this example to 
If disp sed to do 


sovies of the Fargper. 
ostmasters throughout the State. 
so, they can de more to extend tae circulation of the 
Hormer thae any other class of our friends. 

But these are not solitary examples. There are 
many individuals in different sections of the State, 
who have obtained trom five to twenty subscribers 
cach; and if all friends of the paper would exhibit a 
> \\e interest in a!s success and prosperity, it would 
.on receive ample patronage, and we should soon be 
r-heved from the pecuniary embarrassment to which 
~~ have been suljected by the expenses of its publt- | 
cation, . con 

To Conresvonpenrs.—The favor of J. Giprox 
was received too late for insertion in thisnumber. The 
xvdele of H. D, upon Agricultural Statistics, was in- 
‘ended for iis number, but the manuscript has been 
vccidentally lost or meslaid. Can the author furnish 
iy with another copy % 

We have received several communications, &c r| 
which wil be inserted or noticed hereafter. 


Tue Wueat Harvest.—During the past two weeks 
the farmers in this section have been busily engaged 
in harvesting the Wheat Crop, which is now nearly 
all secured, Judging by information received from 
different pana of this and adjuining counties, we are 
vf opinion that the present crop will prove an average 
one dhroughout Central Michigan. We have no un- 
favorable accounts, recently, from distant sections of 
the State—though the crop will of coyrae be compara- 


jtions of the west. 


Ho! for Annexation and Protection! 
{x these times of political excitement—while: the! 
political papers are straining. every nerve to save the! 


!country from what they verm ‘“‘utter-rain’’—“‘the dis- 


union of our glorious Republic’”—and ‘‘the total de- 
struction of our free institutions’’—it cannot be expec- 
ted that we should ‘‘keep cool” and remain silent, so 


|long as we are ina situation to look upon both sides 


and judge dispassionately.of all the great questions of 
the day. No, we are determined to ‘‘come out,” and 
let our readers know that we have some opinions and 
principles, as well as other people! Just listen a mo- 
ment, while we ‘‘define our position.”’ 

We are not alone ia favor of the principal question 
urged by one of the dominant parties, but of the great 
measure urged by the other also. We are not so nar- 
row-minded and predjudiced as to advocate the one 
measure, without supporting the other! On the con- 
trary, we go unreservedly for Jnnexation and Proe. 
tection! We are in favor of the ‘immediate annex- 
ation’’—not exactly of Texas tothe United States, but 
of One Thousand more subscribers to our Sub— 
scription List! We are also unqualifiedly in favor 
of ‘Protection’ —to the patrons of the Michigan Far- 
mer! If they will but “give us a lift’ in carrying 
out the principle of “annexation,’’ as above defined, 
we in return, will do all in our power for their “pro- 
tection.” It will be our endeavor to protect their wheat 
from insects—their corn from crews—their cattle from 
disease—their wool, wlule on the sheep’s back —and 
themselves from ignoranee relative to the very useful 
and highly important improvements in Agriculture, 
&c., which are constantly being made throughout our 
vast country—besides many other minor branches of 
‘protection,’ ‘too numerous to mention.” 

With this brief exposition of views, we appeal te 
the friends of our cause, to aid us in furthering the 
worthy and useful objects therein contemplated. Our 
enterprise is one which will not flag and die “after 
election”—it must be kept going for years, whoever 
is President or whatever political party gains the ascen 
dency. Whether we have a national bank or sut treas- 
ury—free trade, a revenue or protective tariff—the 
agricultural community must depend upon a ‘bank of 
earth,” the “*good old plow,’’ and the growing and 
‘‘protection’’ of crops, stock, &c., for support and 
prosperity. ‘Bherefore, we seriously ask our friends 
(who are doing much to sustain political papers, ) if 
they will not lend us @ helping hand, and do some- 
thing towards sustaining an Agricultural publicatio.? 
—and thus aid in supportng the prencyples of “annex- 
ation’ and ‘‘protection” as above defined. 


Rusu Mepicat Ci ttece.—We would direct the 
attention of all interested or engaged in the study of 
Medicene to the advertisement of the next annual 
course of Lectures in this Institution, published on our 
last page. From the knowledge we have obtained 
relative to this College, we are inclined to believe it 
will soon take ugh rank among the Medical Institu- 
We understand that many medi- 
cal students residing in this section, will attend the 
course of Jectures now advertised, and we trust that 
others will do hkewise. 

It will be seen, by reference to the advertisement, 
that our esteemed and talented fellow citizen, Dr. J, 
McLean, has been re-appointed to a Professorship.— 
A worthy and judicicus gelection. 

A New Work on Pourrry.—We notice that C, N. 
Bement, E'sq,, senior editor of the Central New York 
Farmer, ‘has been for sometime past engaged tn the 
preparation of a work on Poultry, which he has placed 
in the hands of Messrs. Saxton & Miles, Publishers 
and Booksellers in New York, for publication.’ It 


knowledge of the subject, Mr. B. adds a vast amount 
of practical information end experrence, which will 
make the volume dowbly valuable te all classes of 
readers. The work wil} soon be ready for delivery, 


‘der the heat of a ‘Torrid sun, it is full. 


is said thet te a nice discrimination and scientific! 








uvely light in those parts of the country where the fly 
has worked, 


and we trust it may ere leng be placed within the 
reach of our Michigan friends. 


Por the Michigan Farm., 

Mr. Epitor;—1 understand: as how you're , 
pretty droll chicken.. F like that, for }'m . 
queer fish myself-and-as Em going to take Your 
paper this-year, I rather: guess we'll get prett, 
middling thiek, fore long. Out at home [ uso; 
to write for lots of papers, and ] always liked ;, 
see an Editor chuek in a little fun now and then, 
though constitutionally disposed to be rathe; 
serious myself. If you like what follows, jus; 
clap it in, and make no bones about it—if po; 
please hand it over to impy, and tell him ir’, 
about the last he'll ever get from his loving 
cousin, Timothy T'ugmutton, jr. 

Short Sermons on Various Subjects. 
No. 1.—Harvest. 

‘ellow Laborers:—It's now harvest time.— 
The waving grain has assumed its choicest co). 
oring of gold. How prodigal Nature is of her 
most gorgeous drapery, and what a fine effect 
doth the contrast between those ri¢h yelloy 
heads of wheat, and the dark deep-green leay:; 
of the tasseled corn, present. Can you poirt 
out any thing in nature which, at first sight, a 
pears so little calculated to instruct the mind, :. 
a single spear of wheat—and yet, could the mos: 
expert artist erect as tall a column upon so small ; 
base? In ourown country itis tubular; yet, un- 
How 
materially do the knots, here and there intersect. 
ing the stem, add to its strength; and notice that 
from each of these, there shvots a long, slender 
leaf, enclosing it as a sheath. Wonderful is the 
mechanism displayed in that single stalk o/ 
wheat. Unlike the forest oak, it hag no bark 
and yet it has a sure defence. _It is enclosed in 
acoat of armour. That armour is of a silecious 
nature. Silex is an abundant natural metullc 
product. Jt forms a large part of ail granite o: 
primitive rocks, being the ehief ingredient in 
sandstone, and composing almost the entire su). 
stance of quartz, flint, agate, and chalcedony.— 
Yet this product in a state of solution is absor). 
ed by the fibres of the root, and thence conducted 
by peres to every part of the tall siender stem. 
There, all the volatile particles with which it has 
been united pass off in vapor, depositing along 
its surface a silecious coat of mail. Were it net 
for this singular provision of nature the straw 
would be weighed down by the wheat it bears. 
and the cradler in endeavoring to cut it would be 
in danger of breaking his dorsal vertebra—ani, 
to use a nautical expression, “shiver his timbers 
from stem to starn.” What an everlasting pity 
man aint so constructed that the worthless nov 
sensical trash that enters into his neddle will not 
evaporate, and leave him in possession of that 
which is solid and priceless. Then the soul of 
man would not fritter away its existence in doing 
nothing; but many a mind would burst upon tle 
world at once, exhibiting a giants’ strength. 

[ think I stated, fellow laborers, that thoug> 
our grain grows hollow here, yet in the Torr 
Zone itis full, Itis a faet, my friends, and! 
just introduce the remark here to ask you if yo 
haven't ever noticed that when many a dull, slow, 
laay, never get-out-of-the-way kind of a fello¥ 
creeps out from under his Ma’s spectaeles, ar 
gets out of sight of home, it kind of some how 
or other changes his feelings. He seen gets 
cutting up quite a number of tarnak shines, ar 
may-be he’lt come home puffed up karge ae hs 
father—-feeling dreadful sort of big--chuck tu. 
of something, if its only wind ! 

Fellow laborers: Look round you. Ever! 
grain field’s full of workmen! Last year yo! 
scattered the grain by hand-fulls upon the eart!. 
and scaree had they emerged from its busom, ¢” 
winter cheeked them in his eold embrace. + 
length, released from his icy grasp, earth sinild 
glady upon her children—imparted to them 
nourishment, which, rushing through every fitr’ 
of their being, gave them health and strengt® 
But here and there, my friends, and [ am sorry" 
say it, are a few heads of smut—and the long 
and short of itis, they probably grew there °° 


‘purpose, just to remind you that a eradler ¥-4 
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soon come along and take you off your legs, 
before you can say © Jack Robinson,” and as we 
know not when the old fellow ’l come tearing 
along, it might be as well to just examine our 
heads and see in what condition they are; wheth- 
er they are clear, full, and ventilated, or are cov- 
cred over with a thick dull scum, like the fungus 
growing on wheat, It matters very little what 
our underpinning is, so our heads and hearts are 
right. 

I close. 


TT» Mm 
Grss Lake Centre, July, 1944. 


Neglected Agricultural Products, 


The last Annual Report’ of the Hon, .H. L. 
Ellsworth, Commissioner of patents, recommends 
avariety of neglected agricuttural products to 
the attention of farmers. The first of these pro- 
ducts mentioned is the symphitom officinale, or 
prickly comfrey. “If all: that has been written 
of this plant be true,” remarks Mf. E. “at would 
seein to deserve attention as likely to prove a 
valuable acquisition to our farmers.” Cattle of 
every kind are said to be fond of it; an acre of it 
with proper care, may be made to produce thirty 
tons of green fodder in one year. The growth 
is so rapid as to afford two cuttings in one year. 
The root,it is stated, should be harvested but once 
in two years, and will yield 2,400 bushels per acre. 
The root is greedily devoured by cattle. 

The Jerusalem Artichoke is also recommended 
as food for cattle. It is very much prised in Eu- 
rope, where it sometimes yields more than 2000 
bushels of roots peracre. The leaves and stalks 
cut up when green, with other fodder, are much 
relished by cattle and: form very nutricious food 
for milch cows. 

The Corn Spurrey is recommended as a suitable 
covering for poor sandy soils. It is very easily 
cultivated, and produces an abundence of pasture. 
It grows in England, in sandy fields, eight or ten 
inches high. 

A plant called the Bokara Clover receives an 
extended notice in the report. Mr. Taylor who 
presented it to the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, stated that though planted by him in 
the spring, it grew luxurantly up to the latter 
part of September, when it was four feet high ; 
and the stalks were manufactured into strong 
and durable hemp. It stands the winter well, 
fluwers in June, and is discovered about the mid- 
dle of July with a fragrant white blossom. It 
Should be harvested in the latter part of Sep- 
tember. It isa valuable green food for cattle, 
and if cut when fifteen or twenty inches high 
would furnish a food superior to the common 
herbage plants. 

Lucerne, Sanfoin, Millet and Vetches have 
never been tested as they should be in the United 
States. The Tussac grass, an ingenious product 
large and seedy; the Guano grass, a native of the 
prairies of the Chccktaw country, and the Arun- 
do grass are declared to be of inestimable worth. 

Special notice is taken of a gigantic species 
of cabbage from France, called the Anjou cab- 
bage. In Anjou they grow 7 and 8, and some- 
times even 9 feet high. From June, when they 
begin to ripen, their leaves nay from time to time 
be gathered and then they shoot out again. Cat- 
tle are exceedingly fond of them, and they great- 
ly increase the miik of cows. 

Madder it is stated will pay a nett profit of 
@200 to the acre when properly managed. A 
farmer in Ohio has grown on an acre 2000 pounds 
which is much greater than the average crops of 
Germany and Holland. ‘To work an acre from 
$0 to 100 days are required; and a crop is not 
reaped until it is three years old. 

The Palmetto root, abounding in the South, is 
said to contain a large quantity of the tannin 
principle. By anew process of steam the tan- 
nin principle is now extracted from the bark and 
reduced to a smallcompass, It may therefore be 
easily exported. 

Olives are easily cultivated in the Southern 
States. A gentleman in Mississippi has a tree 
in his garden, which, at five years old, produced 
fruit, and was as large as trees in Europe usually 
ate ateight. The tree in this country yields a 
fair crop at four years old for oi}, and at eight as 
much as it usually does in Europe at twenty. 


With these reflections, fellow laborers, 


The tree is of great longevity, living to be 1000, Caution ro Fanmers.—On Thursday, fovr- 
to 1200 years old, and it may be grown with) teen young cattle, belonging to Mr. Dumbell o: 
profit as far North as the Carolinas. | thistown, (Douglass, Isle of Man,) were sudden 
ne ly seized with illness while grazing In a weadi\ 

Lard. Oils }and ina few hours three of them died. An ex 

This is a department’of Western nitiiitinteees! perienced farrier was sent for with haste. On 
on whieh itis- hardly: possible to set too high. his arrival he instantly set about ascertaining the 
amestimaie as respects its importance, moral, | ©USe of sickness and consequent death. Onex 
political and pecuniary. If it were only on the! amiping the stomachs ot the cattle that had died 
score of cheapness, it is destined to supplant and| each was found to contain a quantity of the roots 
' supersede for light, entirely in the household use, °f common Hemlock. He saved the other 11 
and to a very great extent for other purposes, all | animals by immedtate bleeding, and giving thet 
other materials. It must take the place, also, for Pownded chalk and other ingredients in wari 
the same reason, of all other oils in application to’ milk. It appears that the cause of the Hemlock 


machinery. | roots coming within the reach of the aninials o1 
iginated in the drains throughout the meadow 
having been recently opened, and in turning up 
the earth, large quantities of the roots of this 
deadly poison had been dug up, and strewn upon 
the surface. ‘This should operate as a cantion 
to farmers not to turn cattle into boggy pastures 
while the operation of clearing drains is being 
performed, as in such situarions the presence o! 
this poisonous root may almost always be sus- 
pected.—English Paper. ‘ 


To follow the subject through all its leadings, 
would furnish materials for a pamphlet, if not a 
volume. I design no more than to glance at its 
most obvious ones. | 

Its pecuniary bearing.—First, on the producer) 
and secondly, on the consumer. In the first res-| 
pect, by raising the price of pork, the raw mate- | 
rial in this manufacture, it raises part pasxu, the | 
price of corn—virtuaily the raw material of the | 
pork—by increasing the consumption, and bil- 
ding on the article, in fact, avainst the distiller | 
Here, then are two classes of farmers benefitted; | 
the producers of corn and the fatters of pork. | 
Incidentally, the farmer is benefitted also by the | 
circumstance that: the article of lard oibis less! 
hazardous and fluctuating in its value than pork! 
put up for foreign markets. The bacon, pork, | 
&c., must’be sold ordinarily within the year in| 
which it is made, or it deteriorates; it is also ex- | 


posed to dumage by warm and wet weather in} 
the season of putting up, to damage by souring, | 
and injury by the fly.. The greatest care to guard} 


against these will not insure success. l 


As all! 
these hazards and drawbacks enter into the caleu-. 
lations of the pork backer, the seller of the pork | 
has to bear his share—indirectly, it is true—of | 
the loss. Lard oil, on the contrary, sustains| 
little other variation im price than what results) 
from quality, and will soon settle into an article | 
as regular as wheat, of which the price will be| 
affected by no other consideration than the extent | 
of the supply. | 

As regards the consumer, there is not now and| 
probably never will be, so cheap a material for} 
light as lard oil. Gage, for some purposes, and in| 
some places is, doubtless, cheaper, and will, of! 
course, in cities, therefore, divide the market to| 
acertain extent. But in most places, and for 
ordinary household uses every where, lard oil must 
supercede all other means of fight. 


Its political bearing, will be, first, to destroy 
the whale fishery, which requires an immense 
amount of capital to carry it on, and affords al- 
ways a tardy, and frequently an uncertain reim- 
bursement, the voyages not uncommonly lasting 
three years, and the ships returning sometimes 
without capturing a single whale. I say noth- 
ing of the shipwrecks which are more abundant 
in this description of vessels than any other, from 
the regions in which they adventure. Under the 
most successful circumstances, however, they 
cannot compete with lard oil. The effect of all 
this is to render the whole Atlantic region depen- 
dant on the West for the means of light, in which 
the entire country has heretofore been dependant 
on Massachusctts, Maine, and Rhode Island : 
and it accellerates, in this respect, the progress 
of the West to its eventual destiny, as the great 
inanufacturing interest of the Republic. 

Its moral bearing. —Wheat may be ground 
into flour, and other surplus, in this shape, is of 
a character portable enough to be sent to all parts 
of the world. With ordinary care, also, it nev- 
er spoils. But Indiancorn, our great grain sta- 
ple, cannot be exported, to much extent, fro: its 
great perishable character and lower specific val- 
ue. ‘To the great injury of the public morals 
and private happiness it has been, therefore, 
wro ght up extensively into whiskey, as a means 
of its consumption. But the inereased value of 
pork, which isthe result of the manufacture of 
lard oil, interposes here, and by raising the price 
of whiskey, as well as affording a market of which 
thousands will avail themselves, on principle, 
checks the supply, as well as demand for corn, 


| 
| 





| these valuable journals. 


Diskases eF Pracu ‘I KEES. —One of the most 
numerous complaints to which this tree is subject 
is the yellows or blight of the leaf; and we hav: 
never yet been able to discover the true canse ot 
this malady. The leaf will turn yellow and roll 
up as if some insect was making use of it fora 
blanket; but on inspection no worm or insect is 
discovered, andit has been generally supposed 
that some internal disease of the tree causes this 
appearance of the leaf. 

Mr. Johnathan Rugg, of Farmingham, in June 
lact, took pains to ;luck off every leaf from two 
young peach ‘Trees whose leaves were turned 
yellow-—The trees very soon sent out a new 
set of leaves, which now look green and perfectly 
healthy. Itmay be that plucking the yellow 


| leaves from the tree will prove a remedy for the 


complaint. If so, young trees may easily be re 
stored to health. —.Vaine Farmer, 


VaLus OF AGRICULTURAL Paprers.—Mr, Alex 
ander McDonald, in the American Agricultural 
ist, says: 

“J have been a subscriber to agrieuttural px 
pers for more than 20 years, and have pad ter 
them over S100 ; and though I cultivate a smail 
farm, I am fully convinced that L have never laid 
out money, as a farmer, that has vielded me the 
same interest as that invested in the purehase of 
It is not that a farmer 
can in such works learn every thing be may want 
to know, or that he will be told every thing that 
relates t» his every-day business; but one of th 
greatest advantages to be derived frown their pe 
rusal, is, the turning the mind to reflection— 
the cautions given—the suggestions hinted at— 
and the general principles inculcated.” 


Savine Tims.—A clergyman who had consid 
erable of a farm, took a walk one day to a field 
in which one of his lfaborera was engayed in 
plowing, and found him engaged eitting on the 
plow resting his team. 

“John,” said he, “would it not be a good plan 
for vou to have a stub sythe here, and be bubbing 
a few bushes while the oxen are resting?” 

John, with a countenance that might become 
the clergyman himself, replied— 

“Would it not be well for you, sir, to have a 
swinging board in the pulpit, and when they are 
singing, to swindle a little flax?” 

The reverend gentleman turned on hie hee', 
laughed heartily, and said no more about hubbing 
bushes. — Selected. 


Ouro Wurar Crop.—The Cincinnats Gazette of the 
19th inst. says—‘‘The wheat harvest in this region is 
over. From the information that reached us daring 
its progress, we had been led to beheve that the yield 
was a fair one, and the grain of average gaod quahty. 
Present report inclines us to doudt the correctness of 
the former point, and the samples of the new wheat 
which have been presented at the mille here by no 
means sustain the latter. The re is ematl and hight 
No sample has yet been offered tor which our muiliere 
would pay over 5% per bushel. From the information 
at hand, we suppose the market will open here at about 








to the distilleries.—Cin. Adv, 
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soni ae? Salem sre tne wet | may be.cerrect as applied to particular individuals or | 
° ; : ‘ , 

io portions ef community. We do not agree with the | La Reforme, (a French paper,) announces that 

an operative at Ruel near Paris, has discovered a 

‘substitute for steam, The experimeut is to be 


re OOS & SA gb NY Goes 


For ue Michigan Parmer. 
Wealth and Idleness vs. Worth and Lodustry. 


Turenr ore perieds in the life of every young mau 
who i- dependent upon his ewn unaided exertions for} 
rt, reputation, and ‘ standing in the world,’ when} 
esponding and disheartened. His greatest ene- | 
snd the principal cause of his unhappiness—| 


poverty—ts ever hindering his advancement, and ¢ dis-| 


gracing’ him in the eyes of those who are his euperiors | 
ily in the pessession ef a greater portion ef the ¢ filthy | 
‘re’ of this world. Lamentable as is the fact, it is| 
true that wealth is the suresi passport to what | 
his very enlizhtened age, termed * good society.’ | 
inay be accused of prejudice or incorrectness in | 


writer that pereons of worth and industry, without 
wealth or its gaudy trappings, are generally scorned 
by men of property and station. Such may be the 


| case with those who possess nothing but wealth; but | 


a man of wisdem will never scorn or ridicule the 
poor, merely on acceunt of their poverty. And the 
contempt of an ‘aristocratic ignoramus,’’ though he 
be rich as Croesus, is an honor te any individual. 

We are aware that men possessing wealth and 
station frequently receive an adoration to which they 
are not entitled. People are very apt to be captivated 
by glitter, rather than substance or merit. But this 
need hinder no one from striving for eminence. No 
young man shouid despair, however discouraging his 
circumstances for the time being. ‘If there's a will 


A Substitute for Steam. 


made ina few days on the Versailles railroad, 
“Figure to yourself,” says the Reforme, an enor- 
‘mous (double or drum) wheel, five yards in diam- 
‘eter, between the spokes of which you can place 
,a horse with bis rider. This large wheel being 
‘attached to four ordiaary wheels placed on the 
jrails of a railroad, it wil merely be necessary t) 
turn the large wheel to make the carriage a\. 
‘vance. But what motive force does the inventor 
jemploy ? It is the horse placed in the interior of 
ithe wheel, and yoked, by means of two bars of 
‘iron, placed perpendicularly under the axle. The 
|horse by drawing, causes the wheel to turn, in 
|the same manner as a mouse or a squirrel in a 
‘cage. in order to allow the horse to enter this 


vaking this asseruen, but it will nevertheless kold true! joe’. a way’’—— nth: anthnin : ‘nati : ; 
| there’s a Way and with sufficient determination, ‘singular wheel, it has been found necessary to 


—with tew honorable exceptions—in almost every} 
tion of our country, particularly in the populous! 
tes and villages. The evils which accompany, or 
re the resalt of this false code of respectability, are 
langerous to the well being of the rising generation, 
as the code is in itself disgraceful to a moral and in- 
elligent community. It is the cause, (either directly 
or mdirectly,) annually, of discouraging, if not ruiming} 
hundreds of young men who would otherwise become | 
worthy and useful members ef society. 
Mor example: let a young man trom the country— 
person ef industrious habits and irreproachable! 
imotal Character—enter a village or city, and engage 
nany mechanical or manufacturing occupation, (an 
ionorable employment, according to the laws of both 
God and man,) and he is looked upon as an unworthy 
issociate of those of the same age, education, and | 
worse morals who have the misfortune to Live in * in-! 
lustrious idleness,’’ or to be engaged in a more fash- 
onoble, though tar less useful, calling. He soon dis- 
covers that he is avoided, ridiculed, and perhaps de 


spised, by persons who are his inferiors in every quality 





Which constitutes worth of character; and our unso-} 
} 

phisucated and honest youth unexpectedly tinds that} 
3 , | 

WrALTH or a dashing appearance, instead of substan- | 


| worrs, is the requisite to his entrance into the! 
would-be * best circles.” In those circles he learns| 
hat men of the worst principles—accustomed to lib- 
ertintsm, gambling, and other heinous vices— obtain 
ready access, are there courted ana flatiered, merely | 
recause they have meney, or can sport in fashionable | 
‘ture. Intelligence, virtue, and honesty, with poverty 


und industry, ave scorned—while ignorance, vice, and 





ileness, accompanied with a fashionable exterior, are 
mbraced! Placed in this situation, and with such} 
snowledge of the “laws of respectability,”’ he is lia-1 


> to veer from the paths rectitude—unless he has an 





nnonenallig " wes : 
unusually strong mind, and beea early convinced of 


» great value and superiority of moral worth. He! 
; 


looks abnoad upon community, and sees men that 
have gained wealth, influence, and standing, through} 
raud and swindling, courted and flattered by all.— 
With such an example before him, is it strange that 
he should be swayed trom his integrity, whea similar 
integrity is rarely found in the favorites of society— 
or, if possessed, less regarded than a showy exterior? 
It as true that under these circumstances, he may be 
enabled to distinguish the good from the bad—the gen- 
uine from the bogus character, although the latter be 
the most popular—but the chances are ten to one that 
he will be led astray by this false estination of wealth 
and glitter. 

In conclusion I would ask if my assertions are not 
correct ?—and, if they are, where is the remedy for 
the unequal and unjust system of ‘ respectability.’”-— 
The further discussion of this subject, by some one 
more capable of doing it justice, if not gratifying to 
many réaders of the Farmer, would be interesting to 
one who glories in the cognomen of Laborer. 

Remarxs.— While we admit the truth of some of 
the statements above made, we cannot concur in the 
general tenor of the article, As & general rule the 
assertions and arguments ere not true—although they 





and proper industry, you may succeed. Never minc 
the ‘‘upper circles,’’ er would-be aristocracy. The 
opinion of such people is rarely worth a tig. No, no 
—‘+be sure you're right, then go ahead.’ Engage 
in some useful occupation—be industrious, virtuous 
and honest—and you will have the respect of all 
whose good opinion is worth any thing. We would 
refer our correspondent, and all young men in indi- 


| gent circumstances, to the following article from the 


Portland Tribune: 
Encouragement to Young Ven. 


What encouragement to industrious habits 
and perseverance in the acquisition of knowledge 
and the improvement of the mind! As we look 
back on the past, we read of hundreds who have 
risen to stations of honor by their own exertions. 
There is not an instance on record, where a man 
put forth all his energies and determined to be 
something, who did not reach the height of his 
ambition. It is not those who have what is 
ealled a liberal education, who are the most use- 
ful men in the world, and who alone can occupy 
stations of trust and honor. On the contrary, 
the most talented men in the country belong to 
that class who received their education at the 
work-bench, the plow, the press, and the anvil.— 
Who are the most prominent men in our Con- 
gressional and Legislative halls~in the pulpit 
and at the bar? Those who were cradled in 
poverty, and fought their way through much 
sorrow and tribulation—who met with hard rubs 
on every side—who were despised and reproach- 
ed and sneered at by the proud and the rich.— 
Poor and friendless young men, do you ever feel 
discouraged? Do you sometimes sink to the 
earth in despair? Suffer not the indulgence of 
these feelings, but renew your energy by peru- 
sing the histories and following in the footsteps 
of those who have gone before you. You have 
not more to contend with than others—and the 
prospect is bright and glorious in far distant fu- 
ture. Hope on and persevere. 

A few years ago Luther Severance and James 
Harper were bringing water by the pail full, to 
wash type in a printing office—they were knock- 
ed about here and there, and scolded to by the 
older boys. But they did not sitdown and weep, 
and declare they would run away from their mas- 
ters. No they stuck to their trades, year after 
year, till they became of age. Where are they 
now? Severance is in Congress, and Harper is 
at the head of the largest publishing house in 
America, and was recently elected Mayor of the 
city of New York by a large majority. So much 
for energy and industry. 

Simon Greenleaf, Professor of Law at Cam- 
bridge University, is an example of what a man 
may become by studious habits. With a limited 
education he entered a lawyers office, and by his 
industrious habits and attention to his books, 
when he began to practice, took a high stand as 
alawyer. For several years he had an extensive 
practice at the Cumberland bar, till he was called 
to occupy his present station. He is the author 
of several works which rank high among those 
of our ablest lawyers. 

What young man will fold his hands and 
slamber, when by active exertion he can take a 
high stand, and be eminently useful among his 
fellow men? Up and doing—lose not a day nor 
an hour in sloth, and there is no position too 
elevated that you may not reach. 


idig an excavation near the station-house, into 
'which the horse is let down. The inventor states 
‘that he can modify his wheel so as to admit three 
|horses, and that in such case, the heaviest train 
imay be propelled along a railroad with a velocity 
‘even more rapid than caused by steam, 


“1 Can't spare Time.” 

The four words with which we head this arti- 
cle, in the effects which they have produced, have 
been the cause of a great deal of mischief, and 
have kept many from embarking manfully in the 
work of storing up intellectual treasures. When 
a young man is urged to commence at once the 
work of study, he turns and lets fall the four 
simple words “I can’t spare time,” and thinks he 
has given a sufficient excuse from further atten- 
tion on the subject. 

There are many mechanics, too, who instead 
of doing their part towards the cultivation of 
their own minds, and throwing their influence 
and talent into the general stock for the improve- 
ment of an association, satisfy themselves with 
the observation, and perhaps really think “they 
can’t spare time.” ‘The excuse is a very handy 
one, and has passed current too long, for ina 
majority of cases there is neither sense nor truth 
init. In the first place it need not occupy avrea- 
ter portion of time, for, by proper management, 
a large share of invaluable information may be 
ohtained in a short time; of this any man may be 
convinced by trying the experiment. 

There is time enough lost and wasted in the 
pursuit of what men called pleasure, which if 
properly appropriated, would place them in a high 
state of cultivation. ‘Time can be found to ride 
and dance and sing—-time can be found to lounge 
and talk nonsense; but alas! how many think 
“they can’t spare time,” to attend to the noblest 
and best part of their nature; that which alone 
elevates and causes them to feel the “divinity 
within.” 


Berrons rrom Cray.—The principle of form- 
ing mosaic tesserm by the pressure of dry powder 
has been applied to the manufacture of various 
kinds of buttons. They are called agate buttons, 
and are made of kaolin, or China clay, brought 
from the neighborhood of St. Austell, in Corn- 
wall. This kaolin is the same as the celebrated 
pottery clay of the Chinese, which is obtained 
from disintegrated granite. The buttons are 
pretty and clear in appearance, and very hard. 
They are manufactured in all shapes and sizes, 
plain and ornainented, and as compared with the 
cost of mother of pearl, are said to be about one- 
third the price. —Chamber’s Journal. 


Perry Arisrocracy.—If there is any thing 
disagreeable in the social circle, really loathsome 
in any kind of society, it is to hear a poverty 
stricken aristocrat, too lazy to work, and ashamed 
to beg, talk of what he once was, of rich uncles, 


aunts, cousins, of the splendor of his father’s 
mansion, and his mother’s “first society.” He 
had better date his origin in a hog sty, and then 
the public now bored to death with stories of his 
ancient eminence, would give him the credit for 





some energy in getting up in the world, 
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Industry in Females. 


; , A et AT A UN et? ne 7 — 
| Recipes. | fr | \ | | fore 
Teaver Gaeex Peas ix Wintkr.—Take the | es UP Te weiss 













as when they are plenty, shell them, wash and 
e } presen wey LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 


Industry in a female, is always an important | scaid in het water, then drain, put them inte bot-) ; 
grait.—There is, indeed, so much uneertanty in| “S89! pour strong brine on them until they} FORWARDERS AND COMM'SSION MER 
: =, [are perfeetly covered- over this pour a thin layer! CHANTS. DETROIT, x 

the voyage of life, that ne young man can be) of good salad oil, and cork tight, then dip the} Ale 
deemed otherwise than ¢riminally imprudent who! corks into melted pitch. The bottles should be 


jeins his fate te that of a person whose domestic, quite full and kept upright. 


Hi. 
Warehouse foot of Nhelby Ntreet. 


Agrnts fer the Butiald and Ohio Lane, and New \ 


dueation and habits of life have bee J a aed  - ; Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal. in counes “ 
education a ’ een adverse to) W ATERY Poratrors.—Put jnto the pot a piece | areamboats.. Praneiiers and Vesecis on the Lak 
the practise of this essential virtue. Ina career of lime as large as a hen’s egg, and however wa- calnies 


where the utmost prudence is often incompetent, tery the potatoes may be, when the water is. 


>. W. Bansanp * 100 Be treet. N. ¥ 
e | F » } : ° . ’ 7% ak > oe es p 
to secure success, and where, in nine cases out poured off they will be perfectly dry and mealy. 


I 
R. J. Vanpewatrer. 4 


J. WH. Maryn. ? ‘ " " 
of ten, the fairest prospects are prematurely; Spruce Berr.—Cold water, 10 galls; boiling | W. H. Vaxornwaren § foot State et., Albany N. } 
blighted, and. the brightest expectation nipped in| 40 11 galls. Mix in a-barrel,and add 30 lbs. mo-| © ard, Meech & Co, Baitaio, New York 
their freshest bleom,.to enter the domestic rela-| lases and 1 oz. of more of essence of spruce. | All goods and property shipped by thes 
tiun, and to assume the several responsibilities of | se pint of yeast. Bottle st two or three days. jou the Erie Canal; and persons shit Myce 
husband, father and citizen, with one who is} ~* S. Practical Receipt Book. as poled rt - soo ete y one ; cp q 
wholly inadequate to sustain the shocks of ad~| To PRESERVE TomaTors.—I am verv fond ithe transportation ot produce and mnerchat a 
versity or to alleviate the burden of misfortune' i eagles woth ; i ‘ above lines, and solicits the patronage of met 
by mutual assistence and support, is not only an. esis anapens Anemia Wied of preserving them imillers, &c. 
evil, buta crime! And yet there are thousands) t0 Use, when the season for them is over, a way! *,* Atso, will make like advances and contracts 


who do so,—thousands who annually lead to the. 
altar, beings with minds as vacant, and hands as: 
unaccustomed to employment, as though they had_| 
existed from childhood in a mental and morai| 
yacuun—wholly ignorant of ordinary wants and 
of the means by which they are honorably sup-| 

lied. Itis, indeed to be regretted that in our 
day the whole routine of courtship, and social’ 
intercouse between the sexes, is little better) 
than a regularly graduated course of artful and, 
systematized deception! “Who” says Cobbet, 
in his third letter of “Advice to Young Men,” “is 


which I have never seen proposed, although oth- |" Ware-House of Sackwrt & Evenert, 
lity iieaaamisen ieee LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Ag 


ers may have heard of it. I have concluded to Detroit, March 23, 1844. 
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send it to you, that you may publish it if you | yo 
think proper:— Notice to Farmers. Le 
c } zi 
; : : . } “irst quality Pine Shingles, 1 ny quantitv: Pi ; 
Dip the ripe tomatoes in scalding water, pee! be White ' a ty Speck. ey ¢ $3 
, Vwi ; . : ; | pare ite Lead, in 25 lb, kegs; Salt, coarse a 
them,.and divide them into two, or if very thick |{ine- Plaster: Water Lime; Leather of 


through, three slices, lay them on- plates and put | tions, by the side or ton, direct from the man 
them into-the oven after the bread is drawn: if a| Plastering Hair constantly on hand, at the lowes 
good oven, by the time it is cool, or in 48 hours, |price, at the old ware-house of W. Parker, Jack 


, they will be perfectly dried; put them into paper Mich. Also, cash paid for Hides—by if 
' bags and keep ina dry place; when wanted for June 15, 1s44. HAYDEN & ( 


to tell whether a girl will make an industrious! use, dip them into cold water and lay them ona. 
woman ? How is the purblind lover, especially, | dish to swell, and in a mince or stew, they are | 
able to determine whether she, whose smiles and, almost equal to the fresh fruit. If you wish to| 
dimples, and whose bewitching lips. have almost | make tomatoe sauce, add a little water to cook | 


Superior Agricultural IEnplemenis : 
Tue Subscribers have just received, direct trom the 


*¢ Boston Aesricultural Warehouse.” a general and 


peed i 2 


-_ 


& 


a. 


bereft him of his senses—how is he able to judge | 
from any thing which he can see whether the be-| 
loved object will be industrious or lazy 7” Why 
is it very difficult? “There are,” says Maccin, 
“certain outward signs, which, if attended to 
with care, will serve as pretty sure guides.— 
First if you find the tongue lazy, you may be, 
quite sure the hands and the feet are the same. | 
By laziness of the tongue, do not mean absence | 
of talk, for that in most cases is very good, but| 
{ mean a slow soft utterance, a sort of singing | 


} 


out the words, instead of speaking them—a sort | 
of letting the sound fall out as if they were sick! 
at the stomach The pronunciation of an indus- 
trious person is quick and distinct, and the voice 
if not strong, firm at least.. Not masculine, but | 
rather as feminue as possible ; not a croak nor! 
bawl, but a quick, distinct, sound voice.—Look a! 
little at the labors of the teeth, for these corres- | 
pond with the other members of the body, and 
see her work ona mutton chop and a bit of bread’ 
and cheese, and if she-deal quickly with these you| 


have a pretty good security for that industry .,, 


without which a wife is a burden instead of a help. 
Another mark of industry is a quick step, and a 
somewhat haughty tread, showing that the foot 
somes down with a heavy good will. Ido not. 


like, and never did like, your sauntering, soft) _ 


stepping girls, who move: as if they were indif- 
ferent to the result.”—.Muine Cultivator. 





To Potish Manocany Furnitvre.—Rub 
it with cold drawn linseed oil, and polish by 
rubbing it with a clean dry cloth, after wipiag 
the oil from the furniture. Do this once a 
week and your mahogany tables. will: be so 
finely polished that hot water would not injure | 
them. The reason is this, linseed oil hardens 
when exposed to the air, and when it has filled 
all the pores of the wood,.the surface becomes 
hard, and smooth like glass: 


H 





Carpets.—The oftener these are taken up 
and shaken, the longer will they wear, as the 
dust and dirt underneath: grind them out. 
Sweep carpets with a stiff hair brush, instead 
of anold corn broom, if you wish them to 
wear long or look well. At any rate keep a 
good.broom purposely for the carpet.. 


| on the vines from 6 to $ weeks; they reguire no culti- 


| ling: at. their chandler’s shop, north of the Railroad 





. ;Supereor assortinent of 
themin. They are very good to eat outofhand|.. . ' eae a, th 
in the dry state.—Cult. | Grain and Grass Sythes, Grain ¢ radles, Nythe 
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lkind that can be procured in the State. 


MAMMOTH STRAWBERRIES!! 
Tur Subscriber has contracted with Mr. Stafford, | invited to call and examine. 
of this city fora supply of his unrivalled Mammoth | 
Strawberry Vines; they were introduced into: the Uni- | 
ted Statestour'years since from England by Mr. 8., | 
who-has by cultivation much increased their size and | 
flavor: they are very prolific bearers and continue up- | 
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J. SUMNER «& ¢ 
Jacksen, July, 1844. | 


s ° 
Biol Wanted. 
' ‘Tue subscribers under the firm of Lathrop & Wa 
: 7 . 4 icott have rece ved their hide hine rVe—are now pre 
vation after the first year; the vines being about 18 in : : 
, ’ es Yat t - — > the farmers t } ‘ TY he VOO «tt 
ches long with:a:very broad leaf, 80 shades the bed pared tor the farmers to bring en their \ | 
: Oe {they can have it CARDED or Inanul 
that weeds and grass do not grow. They are so har- | the following descriptions of cloth viz: common 
; eS! 7 = ithe following Gescriptions Of clot Vid PEEL 
dy tat they require no protection beyond their decayed | fine fulled cloth: c ian mand fine cassimeres; sat 
. : ° 7 . ~ -n, | une Tue 100, COMMMOH ANG ihe Cass Tree 
foliage during the winter. Every vine set within 24 | 
hours after they are received is warranted to live. The | Xc.; pressed ¢ 
fruit will bear transpor . an any eee ae ee ; 
bear transportation better than any othe T! rays; carpets double and single; coverl: 


ictured into any ol 


flannel of wool and of cotton and wool tor sheet 


lothe;: platds; Checks: stripes 


stra berry known, and measures on the average three levery other description required for this section 

lvches tn elrcumferance, At a late exhibition of the | country Ent. 

Hiorucultural Society of this city, these berries brought | - Also weaving any of the above—also rag carpet 

~s i-< cts. per. quart atauction. July and August is| pow sal ihe ehonhen.di ipers; bagging Kec. dic. 

‘ve (ime for transplanting to insure a large crop tor the | Their aig eary indies being all new and of the most 9} 
uing year. Price $5 per hundred, neatly boxed and roved leis ven Aatier themselves shuns wll he Sawer 

supped, with ampie directions for preparing land &e. em a coaahe will. be satistied not oaly witl 


Address 
re STAIR ithe quality, but with the price. 
Cleveland Seed Store. | Woot Canning wall receive parti ular attention 
Cleveland, O., July 6,. 1844. nj] | REDUCED prices, 


They will be pr ‘pared early in September to tu 


: ae pre { ‘ust rs on the most reasona 
Fruit Trees and Shrubbery. jand dress cloth tor customers on the most reason 


f. : i terms. 

Ws Po Subseribe Ser just received, and | The patronage of Farmers is solicited. Woo 
wi “Pi constant yon hand and me Sale, | livered for manufacturing wul all be covered I 44) 
aug ace > ; y rarys} ‘we ‘ 

a: good assorimentot GRAFTED FRU] |rance in a responcible Company without charge 


TREES, of all kinds, from the Ypsilanti | ownera 
Garden. Sepa H. B. LATHROP, 
Garden Shrubbery and Flowers of all kinds, for Gar- ALBERT WALCOTT 
dens and Door Yards, may be had at any time, by eal- Manufactory at the tedte Pelncn: 2 


Jackson, June 13ih, 144. 5 not 


i Jee. wie 


bridge GIBSON & RUSSEL, 
Jackson,. March: 30, 1844. 


ALBERT FOSTER, 
EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 


Woster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 
_H.& F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- JACKSON MICHIGAN. 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con-| }44s opened a New. Establishment on Luther Street, 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east | immediately in rear of J. Sumner & Co's store, where 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Pepot,) in | he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 
the Village of Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and . ; : 
Cisterns, made- of’ the best materials, and warranted EDG E T ad @Ls.,. 
not to FREEZE. These Pumps have been extensively| of superior workmansinp. ‘The Farmesaad Mechai 
in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the |ic8 of Central Michigan are informed that he is at «! 
increasing demand for'them, isevidence of the general | umes prepared to furnish or make to order every art: 
satisfaction they have given. cle in his line of business. 
Jackson, February 15, 1844.. Jackson, July, #944, n Lot 
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STA flere ilianme anne 
cel Se OSS GODS Yo 


A Name, f 

What is there in the signature ef a beloved 
name which makes it more precious than all 
the written words that precede it? What is 
there that makes it more bitter when all is! 
past and goue, to meet that nwme on the blank | 
titlespage of a book, than to hear it spoken a 
thonsand times in ordinary conversation, or 
to look over a hundred other memorials of: 
lost happiness? Who does not pause at a 
name inscribed in a book, and gaze upon it, 
as if intold the history of the years which} 
have passed away since it was written?—The | 
hand which traced it may be grown feeble and, 
tremulous with age, or may lie cold and for. | 
gotten dust, in the grave.—-It may have be-| 


come-— 


‘* An empty sound, 

To which no living thing lays claim;” 

but its magic power remains. ‘T'wo syllables 
on that silent page, made oath to us that a be- | 
ing was, with health, strength and reason; | 
who hoped like ourselves, iaughed like our- 
selves aud breathed the air we breathe. A 
name! [t suffices to will away broad lands | 
and fair domains; to curse with life long pov. | 
erty, or bless with prosperity and wealth. A} 
power lies there which mocks the grave, and| 


the living obey the dead ! 


IyeipeLs.—-It is not in general the want of 
evidenee, but the want of virtue, that makes! 
men infidels; let them cease to be wicked, and, 
they will soon cease to be unbelievers. “It 
is with the heart,” says St. Paul, (not the head); 
“that man believeth unto righteousness.’ 
Correet the heart, and all will go right. Un- 
less the soi] is good, all the seed you cast up- 
on it will be wasted in wain. Lathe parable! 
of the sower, we find'that the only seed which 
came to perfection, was that which fell on good 
ground, er an honest and a-geod heart. This. 
is the first and most essential requisite to be- | 
hic. 
of revelation, but we have the highest author. 


ity fur saying that, in general, the only myss| 


bon] 
tery which prevents them from reeeiving it, is 
the mystery of iniquity. 

Saites.—The ladies have many kinds.— 
There is the smite of recognition; there is the 
smile of coincidence # opinion’; the smile of 
encouragement when we are attempting some- 
thing difficult; the smile of approbation when 
it is done; the smile of amused fancy at our 
conversation; the smile of hope if we vens 
ture to aspire. But the great smile; the smile 
imperial, is that which says plainer than words 
“you have won me!”’ That smile never leaves 
the memory, even after she who gave it has 
mouldered in the tomb. 


Error, always shuns the light; truth, never. 
Error fears to stand by the side of truth lest 
its naked deformity should be seen. Truth 
courts investigation, and challenges compari- 
son with eroneous views,knowing it will suffer 
nothing by such comparison. While the truth 
wishes to be presented side by side with the 
opposite error,that impartial minds may decide 
its merits ; error shrinks from such scrutiny, 
as embarrassing and unjust restrictions. 


Ricw.—It is said that the Texan !ands are 
so rich, that each stalk of corn bears six or 
seven ears, and on the top a gourd with several 
quarts of shelled corn. a 


—— 


STUMP MACHINE. 

[For description of this machine, see pp. 13 

and 19, ef present volume. | 
Alpacha. 

Probably.few ladies who wear and admrre the beau- 
‘tiful fabric called Alpacha, are aware of the source of 
its production. The Alpacha is a wool-bearing ani- 
mal, indigenous-to South America, and is one of four 


‘varieties which bear general points of ‘resemblance to 


each other. The Lama, one of these varieties, has, 
been long knowa and often described; but it is only 
within a few years that the Alpacha has been consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to merit particular notice. 

Nine tenths of the woel of the Alpacha is black, the 
reinuinder béing partly white, red and grizzled. It is. 
of a very long staple, often reaching twelve inches, 
and resembles soft glossy hair— which character is not 
lost in dyeing. The Indians in the South American 
mountains manufacture nearly all their clothing from 
this wool, and are enabled to appear in black dresses, 
without the aid of adyer. Both the Lama and Alpa- 
cha are, perhaps, of even more value to the natives as 
beasts of burden than wool-bearing animals, and the 
obstinacy of them, when irritated, is well known.— 
The importance of this animal kas already been con- 


>, sidered by the English, in their hat, woolen, aud staff 


trade, and an essay on the subject has already been 
published by Dr. Hamilton, of Londen, from which 
some of these details are collected. 

‘The wool is so remarkable, being a jet black, ‘glossy, 
silk like hair, that it is fitted for the production of tex- 
ile fabrics differing from all others, eccapying-a medi- 
um position between wool and silk. 

It is now mingled with other materials in such a 
singular manner, that while a particular dye will 
affect those, it will leave the Alpacha wool “with its: 


ibelievers complain of the mysteries) “""° Chala 
Unbolievers — - | origiwal black color, and thus giving rise to a great 


| diversity. — The Iris. 
| 
Ixstincr or Puants.—Observation shows that plants 
| have hours devoted to rest, during which time they 
| make little or no progressin growth. A curious proof 
‘of this statement was offered by an account of the ex- 
| periments of a gentlemen, who had an artificial illu- 
| mination kept up in his graperies throughout the might, 
and where this was done, the grapes ripened sooner 
| by several weeks; but subsequent accounts informed 
us thatthe vines thus stimulated were much weakened. 
Some pkints, like certain animals, have been ordained 
| tor night, and these accordingly are active only during 
those hours; the night-blewing Cereus is an example 
of this sort. Others'that flourish aad increase during 
| the day, close their flowers, and frequently their leaves, 
| remaining inactive throughout the night. —Selected. 


} RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
CHICAGO, IDL. 

Tae annual course of lectures in this‘institatron for 
‘the sesston of 18‘4—'45 will commence ‘on the first 
| Monday in November next, and continue 16 ‘weeks. 
| The lectures will be delivered as follows: 

; Qn Anatomy and Surgery, by Daniel Branard, M. 
Dz. 

| Qn Tnstitates and Practice of Medicine, by Austin 
Flint, VM. 2B. 

ee Chemestry and Pharmacy, by J. V. Z. Blaney, 
'M. D. 

| On om Medica and Therapeutics, by John Mc 

an, M. D. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children, 
by G. N, Fitch, M. D. 

The fees will be $10,00 for each courseof Lectures, 
amounting in all to $60,00; the matriculation ‘fee is 
$5,00; Graduation fee 20,00; the Dissecting Ticket:is 
optional with the student, and is $5,00. 

A suitable edifice is now being built, and will be in 
readiness for the next course of lectures. 
| Good boarding with room, fuel, and lights, can be 
| obtained in Chicago at $2 per week, 





larket Entelligrnce. 


Jacxsox, August 1, 1844, 
There is but hule domg in this market. Wh,.,; 
still continues at 50 cents—Flour 3 to $3 25, retail, — 

Other produce about the same asformer quoiations. 
There is no probability of an advance in the price o; 
wheat. Buyers'thivk the market for new wheat w;), 
open at 45 to 50 cents—and there is nothing at pre-ey,:, 
in the reports of eastern markets, which will warray; 





a greater price. 
Detroit, July 2. 

Rye, Corn, and Barley, 49 vents per bushel: Oa:., 
28; Beans, #125; Potatoes, 25; Grass seed, $1 to =) 
25; Beet, per cwt. 3 to $4.00; Butter, 8 to 10 cen;. 
per lb.; Cheese 6 ; Lard, 6}, Tallow, 64; Beeswas, 
25; Hides, green, 34—dry, 7; Hay, per ton, 4 4, 
5; Potash, per ton, 70 to $75; Flour, $3 50.— 
[Free-Press, 


he 











; 
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Burravo, July 26. 

There was hardly anything doing in our marke: 
yesterday. Sales of flour are confined to the city 
trade at $3,45 a 62}. The arrival of sail vessels ar. 
few, and most of them are freighted with staves and 
lumber. There are no receipts of wheat since ou: 
last report,and we do not hear of any operations.— 
In provisions there is little doing; mess pork sells in 
small lots at *,75; lard, 3 a 54: hams, 4 a 44; sali,$)- 
.6a $3 for export; $!,'6 for reta‘l. vs 


New York, July 25, 
Breapsrorrs.—Flour is a little firmer to day.—— 
Genesee is held at $4 374 ; Michigan and Ohio, $4,- 
25. 
A-nes.—The demand for pots is quite moderate. 
We quote $1964. Pearls are very firm at $4, 37}. 








BANK NOTE LIST. 
{CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. ] 


MICHIGAN. Bank of Buffalo 53 dis 
F & M B’k & Branch par) Clinton county 30 dis 
Bank of St. Clair par; Watervliet 30 dis 
Mich Insurance Co _ par|Com bank Buffalo 30 dis 
Oakland County Bank par!Com bank Oswego 30 ds: 
River Raisin Bank par| Bank of Lyons 30 dis 
Mer B’k Jackson Co Bk America, Buff 40 dis 
Bank ef Michigan 68dis}Bk ( ommerce do 45 diz 
State Scrip 3a 4 dis| Bank of Oswego 50 dis 
State Warrants 48 dis} Bank of Lodi 20 dit 
vuTo, Binghampton 25 dit 
Specie paying banks — par|Cattaraugus county 44 @i 
Cleveland 55 dis| Erie do 50 di 
Com bank Scioto 25 dis} Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
‘© Lake Erte 15 dis|Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 
Far bank Canten 60 dis! Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 diy 
Granville 75 dis| Phoenix b’k, Buflalo 40 dis 
Haniilton 25 dis} Tonawanda dis 
Lancaster 30 dis!U. S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis| Western New-York 35 dis 
Manhaitan 90 dis} <taten Island 55 dis 
Vianti t xp Com 60 disiOlean 4) dis 
Urbana benk*g Com 60 dis] Alleghany county = 75 uis 
4\DIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 
State bank & bran 1 dis}Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
State Scrip 30 dis|Stock Notes 73 dis 
ILLINOIS. State bank, Buffalo 80 di- 
State bank 59 diz) Wash’n b’k, N.Y. {0 dis 
Shawneetown 50 dis Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
KENTUCKY. CANADA, 
All good banks 2 dis) All 
PENNSYLVANIA. i WISKONSAN. 
Specie paying i di-| Fire & Marine Insu- 
Erie 2dir! rance Co, Checks 1 dis 
Relief Notes 5 dis| MISSOURI, 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY,! State bank 

& NEW ENGLAND. par 
JOB PRINTING. 

Every description of Letter Press Printing, such as 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bills, Stage Bills. 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Bal! Tickets, 
Business Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. &c., execu- 
ted with neatness, accuracy and despatch, at the office 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
Square, Jackson. 

Bianxs, of every description, kept constantly on 
hand, or printed to order. 

{> All orders from a distance, will receive promp* 
attention. April, 1844. 
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Wanted, 
In exchange for ‘the ‘‘ Michigan Farmer,”’ or ia 
yment of subscriptions to the same,— Wheat, Corn, 
ye, Barley, Oats. Potatoes, Pork, Beef, Butter, Ham, 
&e. &e. &c., for which the highest marke 
price will be allowed, if delivered soon. 





Farmer Office, June 1, 1844. 





